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by the excited mob in Alexandria, and then there began under
the Emperor Decius the first systematic Christian persecution,
organized for the whole Empire by Imperial command. The new
Imperator was confronted with a task of unprecedented difficulty
and wished to unite all the forces of the Empire for its achieve-
ment. He also called to his aid the hearts of his subjects by
appointing a general sacrifice of homage and intercession before
the images of the tutelary gods of the Empire. In all cities,
villages, and hamlets sacrificial commissions were set up, which
were to supervise its execution and to deliver to everyone who
took part a written certificate of having performed the act of
sacrifice. Thus would be achieved both the propitiation of
the angry gods and the eradication of the hated Christians: for
those Christians who obeyed the Imperial command thereby
dissociated themselves from the Church as apostates from their
faith, while those who steadfastly resisted were removed by
death.
All the witnesses we have concur in their evidence that these
measures for the first time seriously imperilled the existence of the
communities. The Christians, when summoned to appear, yielded
in great numbers to coercion and offered sacrifice. And the
cunning persons who by bribery purchased evidence of their
loyalty without really offering sacrifice were judged only a little
more leniently by the Church, and in the end they too were
reckoned among the lapsed1. The number of martyrs was large
and at their head stand bishops Fabian of Rome, Babylas of
Antioch, and Alexander of Jerusalem. But taken as a whole there
were relatively few who remained constant by comparison with
the many apostates. However, trustworthy Acts of the martyrs for
the Decian persecution have hardly been preserved, and though it
might seem as though Decius had attained his object, the facts
that have been handed down are to us a proof to the contrary.
The Church had been able to endure the occasional defection of
individuals in the sporadic persecutions of the earlier period and
to punish apostasy with irrevocable exclusion. The wholesale
defection of the Decian persecution could no longer be met with
the full rigour of the tradition that had existed hitherto. Even
before the persecution ceased, the possibility was under considera-
tion in the most widely separated Church provinces of admitting
the lapsed to the penance of the Church and thereby opening the
way for their restoration to the Christian fellowship (see below,
p. 538 jy.)-
1 Cyprian, Ep. 30, 3; 55, 14; de lapsisy 27.